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DESTROY CARTELS! 


Those who want a post-war world with freedom, 
security and development for all peoples had better heed 
the warnings recently uttered by three high officials of 
the Department of Justice. They unite in telling us that 
we will not have freedom, we will not enjoy the blessings 
of democracy and peace, until we get rid of cartels. 
Behind these warnings is much documentary evidence, 
submitted to Congressional Committees and the courts, 
showing the extent to which cartels have enabled for- 
eign hands to control our economy, have delayed and 
endangered our war effort, still threaten our future. 


Cartels are associations of business firms to protect 
investments and increase profits by eliminating compe- 
tition. This is done by agreements to divide markets, fix 
prices, produce by quotas, pool patents, exchange re- 
search results and technical information. Vertical cartels 
combine manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers to con- 
trol distribution. One device is to call former competi- 
tors and distributors “agencies.” General Electric made 
agencies out of 68,000 stores. Horizontal cartels com- 
bine competing manufacturers to control production. The 
final step is to control vertical and horizontal controls, 
as in Ethyl Corporation, owned in equal parts by Stand- 
ard Oil and General Motors, combining refineries and 
retailers and affecting three fourths of our motor fuel’ 
market. .—— 

The natural cartel trend is toward more concentration 
and a larger per cent of monopoly. National cartels jack 
up prices while technical improvements are increasing 
productive capacity. Then they dump in foreign markets 
at lower prices. For protection international cartels are 
formed. They also appear where monopolistic control 

of raw material is easily secured, as in rubber and tin, 
and in turn incite defensive national cartels which are 
soon brought into the international agreements. These 
are now effective in about twenty industries, covering 
_ most of the basic manufacturing needs of modern living. 
I In their highest stage they cover the world market, 
_ dividing it between former competitors. Thus we have 
_ economic planning and economic government by and for 
big business. 

In Great Britain where government and industry are 
- to a large degree in the same hands, and in Europe, 
- cartels are openly or tacitly accepted. Here quota cartels, 
ermitted by state and federal legislation, have appeared 
oil production and refining, anthracite coal, textiles, 
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cartels and under Hitler they have become a political 
instrument. I. G. Farben, the big dye and chemical trust, 
is the center of cartel ramifications that extend through- 
out the world. Some 85 of our corporations are known 
to have international cartel affiliations, and 17 of them 
have been indicted under anti-trust statutes. The assets 
of eight of these are one tenth of our total manufactur- 
ing assets, exclusive of food, beverages and tobacco. 
The cartel core is the five wealthiest family, economic 
groupings — Morgan, Rockefeller, DuPont, Mellon, 
Ford. 


CARTELS MADE WAR SHORTAGES 


Our entry into war suddenly disclosed the extent to 
which foreign hands were controlling our economy. 
Secret trade agreements made in the ’twenties were un- 
covered in ’42, after we found we were not equipped 
to manufacture the rubber, plastic, tungsten carbide and 
magnesium needed for the war. The manufacture of 
these products, also needed in peacetime, had been im- 
peded by cartel agreements with German firms, including 
the assignment of patents under which their American 
stooges refused to license other producers or did so only 
under price and quota restrictions. For this reason beryl- 
lium, a perfect material for valve springs of high speed 
airplanes because of its amazing hardness and wearing 
capacity when mixed with copper and steel, is little 
known here. By the same method the Germans limited 
our production of synthetic ammonia needed for muni- 
tions, kept our explosive companies from using for this 
purpose the process for producing methyl alcohol, hind- 
ered the production of 100 octane aviation gas, pre- 
vented the development and use of the pataflow process 
for lowering the freezing point of oil and so making 
it pour in cold weather. § 

Military optical instruments, including range finders, 


_ sighting devices and periscopes, became one of the first 


bottlenecks of war production because our facilities were 
limited by a cartel agreement dividing the world market 
between Zeiss of Germany and Bausch and Lomb who 
supply our government with half it buys. Similar agree- 
ments provided for destruction of cinchona bark, the 
source of quinine needed to prevent malaria among our 
forces in the Pacific, deprived us of sufficient synthetic 
quinine, and of synthetic hormones used in treating 


soldiers for shell shock. A British-Argentine cartel kept 


us from getting enough quebracho, a South American 
vegetable product needed for tanning heavy leather. — 
Our aviation program was held up because the plastic 


cast sheeting indispensable for making military planes 


had been controlled by a cartel agreement to fix prices 


and restrict production between 5 corporations, 1 Eng- 
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lish, 2 German, 2 American—1 of these a German dupli- 
cate. One of the main reasons why not a pound of 
synthetic rubber was produced here until 42, whereas 
it was Hitler’s main source of war supply, was a cartel 
agreement between I. G. Farben and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. 


HITLER’S HELPERS 


Through the exchange of information provided for 
in cartel agreements the Nazis were able to gauge our 
military preparedness. Back in ’34 Ambassador Dodd 
protested against Standard financing IGF synthetic gas 
plants because they provided exchange of information 
having to do with war preparations. Later a DuPont 
official warned President Webb of Ethyl that its project 
to form with IGF a joint corporation to produce ethyl 
lead in Germany “would be doubtless a valuable aid to 
military airplanes.” Webb replied that both Standard 
and General Motors — DuPont subsidiary and half 
owner of Ethyl with Standard — had important invest- 
ments in Germany and that failure to go through with 
IGF “might bring on some serious reprisal measures.” 
The deal went through. When our Air Force wanted 
to get a head start of a year or two in production of 
high octane gas, Standard said their agreements with 

_ IGF prevented it, and to attempt it would subject them 
to espionage and reprisals. 

The Bausch and Lomb agreement with Zeiss provided 
that the, heads of its military research department could 
be appointed only with consent of Zeiss. Also that re- 
ports of sales to our government were to be made. The 
agreement between IGF and Remington Arms, a DuPont 
subsidiary, concerning tetracene used in making am- 
munition, prohibited production in our government 
arsenals without IGF consent, enabled IGF to get exact 
information of ammunition sold to our government or 
allies, and of course to draw royalties on it. The agree- 
ment between IGF and Sterling Products Company re- 
quired German approval of Sterling advertising con- 
tracts. Sterling is our biggest drug company, handling 
Bayer Aspirin, Lyons Toothpaste, Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia, Fletcher’s Castoria, etc., and spends millions 
on advertising. It was required to withdraw ads from 
anti-Nazi papers in Latin America, but held out on one 
____ too profitable to drop. It had to give more to a pro-Nazi 
__- paper, protesting it was “not worth more than 25% of 
what we had to pay.” 

Cartel arrangements have provided the Nazis with 
stant contacts here and in Great Britain during the 
through their financial backers and partners. Re- 
g to his stockholders in October ’39, President 
ward of Standard Oil Developments Co. told them 
2 three days’ discussion with representatives of IGF 
Holland. “They delivered to me assignments of some 
ign patents and we did our best to work out 

> plans for a modus vivendi which will operate 
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: ’42 the American company helped its Swedish partner 
fight Pa ale Philips has noe ee blacklisted by the United 
Nations. 

A more important means of contact is the Bank of 
International Settlements, organized to regulate the loan 
service under the Young Plan and control the settlement 
of the loan to Austria. Its founders and owners are the 
banks of 28 nations with an American, McKittrick, for 
president. When Hitler ended its original business by 
stopping payments, it continued as “a League of Nations 
of international high finance.” 


By the occupation of Europe the Nazis control three-fourths of all 
available shares and two-thirds of the directors. Also IGF is a 
powerful influence. Most of its funds are on loan to the German 
economy and it has paid 6% continuously. The Nazi government has 
on deposit about 76 million Swiss francs. By agreement the funds 
are immune from requisition, seizure or confiscation, the proceedings 
from censorship, the officials and delegates from search. Since *41 
the annual reports are vague about the business conducted; in ‘42 a 
post-war economic program was drafted. Headquarters are in Basle, 
Switzerland. McKittrick has been there since Pearl Harbor. Between 
’°39 and ’41 he travelled freely to London, Berlin, Rome. 

To protests in the House of Commons against these contacts of 
British financiers with the enemy the reply was: “In the judgment 
of Washington and London a body of trained international experts 
had better be kept together to assist in the subsequent reconstruction 
of the continent.” The Nazis have the same idea. Last summer the 
President of the Executive Board of IGF, whose brother commands 
a section of the German army in Russia, turned up in Madrid in 
his private plane. He is said to have sent a memorandum to the 
directors of the B. of I. S. stressing the point that if the bombing 
of German industrial centers goes on there will be nothing to sur- 
render but ruins and sashes. B. of I. S. contacts were used by Flandin, 
Boissons, and Peyrouton in the scheme to get part of the capital of 
their Nazi partners under the protection of our flag in North Africa. 
When these men were arrested by DeGaulle both London and Wash- 
ington intervened in their behalf. If they are tried some of the 
knowledge of the wartime ventures of international finance lost by 
the suicide of Bedaux under arrest in Florida should come out. 


PROFITS VS. PATRIOTISM 


This record shows that our international business men 
were for the most part indifferent to the political con- 
sequences of their acts and so were tools in the hands 
of those to whom business is an instrument of national 
and world policy. It also shows that when they were 
made aware of the danger of what they were doing — 
their motto was still “Business first.” As the President 
of Standard said: “We do an international business. 4 
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firms led the opposition to the Good Neighbor policy 
and were espionage centers after diplomatie and consular 
staffs were sent home. It is to South America, by way 
of Spain and the Falange, that the Nazis look for a 
new lease on life after their power in Europe is de- 
stroyed. 


_ Behind this hope is the record of thé antagonism of 
international finance to genuine peoples’ government. It 
undermined the Front Populaire that might have saved 
France. With the aid of the Vatican it destroyed the 
Spanish Republic. British support of Franco was largely 
determined by their mining interests in Spain, some of 
them jointly owned with German finance. Behind the 
_ Munich destruction of the Czech republic was a body 
of pro-Nazi opinion created by a constant flow of profits 
from German industry through cartel links. The Allies’ 
attitude toward a peoples’ democracy in Italy expresses 
the position of international cartel interests. Between the 
objectives of cartels and the Atlantic Charter declara- 
tion of “access on equal terms to the trade and raw ma- 
terials of the world” there is irreconcilable antagonism. 


The same basic hostility exists between the religious 
and scientific desire to secure for all the people the full 
benefits of unlimited technological advance and the cartel 
goal of increased profits. Cartel defenders make much 
of their contribution to technical advance through the 
pooling and exchange of research. They omit the freez- 
ing of gains and the prevention of improvements to pro- 
tect vested interests. General Electric and the Utilities 
together have limited the use of fluorescent lighting be- 
cause it takes less current. To prevent too much pure 
zinc the combine compelled patent licensees to adulte- 
rate. Fewer children and animals will have straight 
legs and strong bones because Vitamin D has been held 
at high prices and limited in potency by a domestic 
monopoly that became an international cartel dividing 
the world market into non-competitive territory. The 
bright new world of comfort promised us after the war 
by the development of new machine processes, the use 

of plastics, better motor fuel, more transportation and 
communication facilities, can never be reached by agree- 
ments that make patent bottlenecks, restrict production 
by quotas, and limit consumption by high prices. The 
material base of the more abundant life cannot be pro- 
vided by cartels. a 


PLANS FOR TOMORROW 


Cartels have only been suspended by war necessity, 

not abolished. Their activities have been limited by con- 
~ sent decrees and fines but not destroyed. The Depart- 
ment of Justice warns that their designers expect to 
_ begin all over again when the war ends. After the last 
war our Alien Property Custodian said the German dye- 
stuffs corporation was to be excluded forever. He sold 
558 patents to American firms. Before long they were 
r the control or influence of the predecessors of 
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pearing through three powerful trusts, IGF dominating 
chemicals, Siemans and Halske metal and electrical prod- 
ucts, and Krupp the steel industry. 


OWI tells us there is scarcely a bank in occupied 
Europe that is not subsidiary to the German banking 
system. This gives it operating control of European 
industry and legal majority possession of the economic 
structure of Europe. OWI warns that “Victory over 
Nazism cannot be complete until this hidden structure 
of power is destroyed along with the Nazi party itself.” 
Viscount Simon, Lord Chancellor of the Churchill Cab- 
inet, major shareholder in the British Chemical Trust 
allied by cartel agreements with IGF and DuPont, told 
the House of Lords, March 11, 43: “Although Ger- 
many must be disarmed and the Nazis destroyed, Ger- 
many must retain its economic power, since its economic 
collapse would be a source of dangerous infection to its 
neighbors.” In place of social revolution, or confiscation 
of ill-gotten gains and destruction of cartel power by 
peoples’ governments, German industrialists offer par- 
ticipation in cartels on present models, which are still 
not outlawed. 


In England the World Alliance Plan of Sir Edgar 
Jones is being promoted with many pamphlets. It calls 
for apportionment of all the world’s resources among a 
series of industry managed super-national cartels, with 
power to regulate production, distribution and prices. 
Government control to be the minimum necessary to 
insure protection. Like free enterprise here, the plan is 
dressed up with the objectives of an economy of abund- 
ance, full employment, and the development of backward 
regions. Steel is said to be ready for adoption and then 
iron, copper, petroleum and foods. The foundation for 
such a development was laid in the 10 point Dusseldorf 
agreement of ’39 between British and German heavy 
industry, held up by the government because of the 
threatening international situation. The challenge of car- 
tels is clear, economic oligarchy or economic democracy. 


WHAT TO DO 


Change our Patent Laws. The original aim of our 
patent system was not to make profits, protect invest- — 
ments, and build economic empires, but “to promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts.” Either our — 
patent law has to be remodelled on this basis or some 
better method found to stimulate and reward inventive- 
ness. Pe ee 
Stop Secret Economic Treaties. Require registration 


with detailed announcement in the press. Then, being 
able to know the facts, the people can have as much — 
freedom as they make the effort to get. _ Aree x 
_ Get Democratic Economic Cooperation. The mc 
way of life requires international economic coopera 
Some day the nations will democratically a: 
kind required by our religion, the kind that 
our technology to work to capacity — joi 
‘ment of the resources of the world ; 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE SUGGESTIONS 


on 


FUTURE OF METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Supplementing the statement printed in the March issue of the 
Bulletin the following is a summary of replies of members of the 
National Committee to questions of the Ad Interim Administrative 
Committee. (The National Committee consists of 135 members. Of 
these, replies have been received, up to March 31, from 70 persons.) 


I. General Suggestions: 

William A. Anderson, Minnesota,—The work should be con- 
tinued and increased effort made to circulate the Bulletin among 
church people.” 

Lester W. Auman, New York,—“Executive Committee should be 
enlarged to include outstanding ministers and laymen throughout 
the country, but majority of the members of the Committee should 
be located within a hundred miles of the Federation’s headquarters 
so that they could meet at not too great a cost in time and money. 
The Executive Committee should have the decisive vote in deciding 
policies and program of the Federation. In carrying forward the 
program, as planned by the Committee, the executive secretary should 
have complete independence; that is, he should be subject to direc- 
tions from no) individual or group except the Executive Committee.” 


Rufus C. Baker, Colorado,—‘‘Continue the Federation as an inde- 
pendent movement, even if we are compelled simply to maintain an 
office and an office secretary. There is very limited value in one 
secretary trying to visit the churches or conferences. One strong key 
man in each conference with the above-suggested set-up would do 
more.” 


Archey D. Ball, New Jersey,—“‘At the beginning independence and 
authority of dominant leadership was necessary. Ground work is now 
laid. We need now to involve every social-minded minister and 
layman in the Church. Rather than standing on any set social or 
economic program, let’s unite for action wherever action can be 
taken. The theory will be modified as time goes on.” 


Wade Crawford Barclay, New York,—‘‘The Methodist Church in 
my opinion needs both an official Social Action Department in one 
of the Boards—preferably the Board of Education; and a free, 
voluntary, un-official group such as MFSS has been in the past— 
the precise functions of each to be gradually determined in the light 
of post-war developments. There is, I believe, a sufficient constituency 
of socially liberal ministers and laymen to maintain an un-official 
organization if an aggressive, Church-wide program is carried on 
and systematic plans of support are vigorously promoted on a 
Jurisdictional or Annual Conference basis.” 


Hayes Beall, Washington, D. C..—‘‘MFSS should continue by all 
means as an unofficial social action movement. Its past contribution 
has been immensely significant. I hope the membership will under- 
write a budget that will provide an able, energetic, prophetic leader. 
More place for lay members.” 


Irwin R. Beiler, Pennsylvania,—"This is no time for MFSS to 
fold up. Find a leader, develop organization, getting into many 
Conferences, and step up support in many.” 


Esther E. Bjornberg, Illinois,—‘'The Federation has been a wonder- 
ful spearhead. For permanence it must build on a broad basis. If 
possible to set up in each Jurisdiction, or better in each Conference, 
a committee to plan meetings and publicity and to pledge the finan- 
cial support necessary to maintain a central office, the Federation 
might continue. Such Committees should consist of a fair proportion 
of young people, who, being given definite responsibility for shaping 
policies could be counted on to support the ideas of the Federation 
with needed social action.” 


. Edward H. Brewster, New Hampshire,—"A Commission GuySadal 


Action related to one of our Boards or independent, but official. It 
should be given a budget as is the case with the Commission on 


~ World Peace.” 


Don M. Chase, California,—“Continue. There will be great need 
for MFSS when the war is over and we face the problems of read- 
ustment. If a Department of Christian Social Relations in some 

ard friendly to our general objective could be set up, command- 


ing prestige, it would have a good chance to do effective work.” 


C. A. Choate, Kansas,—‘Continue if a te support for a 


’ separate organization can be obtained. If not, a Department of Social 


Service in one of the boards 
James S. Chubb, Tenn.,—"“Continue if a suitable secretary can 


be found. If not, either retain a skeleton office with office secretary 
or disband.” 

Elbert M. Conover, New York,—(1) More newsy monthly pub- 
lication; (2) More action; (3) More publishing of articles and news 
items; (4) More pricking of Methodist conscience regarding un- 
Christian conditions and attitudes within the churches; (5) Larger 
Executive Committee with divisions in various regions; (6) Unbiased 
attitudes—willingness to crack down on evils of labor as well as on 
those of capitalism.” 


James Dombrowski, Tennessee,—“Continue the M.F.S.S.” 


Paul DuBois, Connecticut,—''The Federation has proved its worth 
and should continue. A change of name might help now. This would 
offer something to talk about and an opportunity to discuss the aims 
of the work. Form a committee of money-raising pastors and laymen 
and ask them to raise the budget. A thousand contributions of $10 
should be possible.” = 


John Gabrielson, California,—“Strengthen the interest of Social 
Service groups in Annual Conferences and let them be asked to 
assume responsibility for securing new members of the Federation.” 


Gross W. Alexander, New Mexico,—'‘The presentation of a Sec- 
retary at an Annual Conference session accomplishes little and costs 
a lot. No organization amounts to much which depends upon very 
respectable, exceedingly busy notables to constitute its administra- 
tive body and do the work of the association.” 


George A. Coe, California,—“As to what is needed, the case 
seems clear: the struggle for a just and humane social order — the 
situation that led to the creation of the MFSS — is approaching a 
climax of great intensity. This is a matter for rejoicing; for the main 
issues are growing clearer, and hidden and partly hidden forces are 
being brought to the light. The present war, whatever be the formal 
terms of the peace, will create the greatest opportunity in all history 
for the spread and the deepening of the movement towards democ- 
racy. The leader in this movement, at points where the issues are 
crucially ethical, is Russia, today the moral leader of the world. The 
first world power that has based its policies upon the mind-body 
unity plus the conjunct or social nature of personality . . . but 
expressing them in action. Not that there has been entire consistency 
in this action, but . . . for the first time in history a whole people 
has. moved with determination toward the only kind of society in 
which the actual nature of man can express itself. . . . If the MFSS 
desires to go forward with the work that it already has ably begun, 
here is the direction in which it can perform its greatest service.” 


Royal C. Hall, Michigan,—"Better form a new organization. The 
present organization, rightly or wrongly, is considered too pro- 
Russian, and not distinctly religious centered.’’ 


_ A. A. Heist, California,—“By reason of the work done as an 
independent organization it is no longer necessary to keep away from - 
‘official’ control. What might be lost in forward reach would in a 
measure be compensated by breadth of outreach.” 


Roy H. Murray, Idaho,—‘Emphasize the factual, constructive, edu- 
cational approach. We need wider understanding of and sympathy 
with the elements of progress that are in evidence and deeper in- 
sights into the dangers that face our objectives, with practical leader- 
ship in bringing our purposes to fruition thru our Church work and 
community citizenship.” 

_ Frank M. Toothaker, California,—'The social action required now 
is such as requires specialized application of effort thru local groups, 
defending the tights of COs, organizing inter-racial councils or com- 
missions, promoting study and group expression, aiding a decent 
post-war settlement, and to these ends the MFSS is not specifically 


geared, It stands for all these lines of effort, but isn’t fitted to deal 
with the specifics.” ‘ 


W. B. Waltmire, Nebraska,—‘‘Continue in substantially the present 
form. Strenuous efforts should be“made to have a unit oF the Felons 
tion in every Conference. More attention should:be paid to promot- 
ing the right kind of social legislation. Above all, interested lay 
people should be enlisted in the cause. Second, a Social Action 
prpactineage the Board of Education (or some other Board) should 
be established to take the Social Creed of Methodism and make it 

‘own to every last member in our Church. Let us go forward with 
courage to create the new and better world of tomorrow.” ~~ 
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Owen M. Geer, Mich..—“‘We need an unofficial organization such 
as the Federation. It would be most valuable*if at least 200° men 
and women might gather to set up the outline for the program after 
the issues are discussed in Annual Conference groups, so these can 
come up as representatives of the social action’ fellowships of An- 
nual Conferences.” 


M. J. Gordanier, Wisconsin,—'‘First, an observation: In the Wis- 
consin Conference where once there was a sizeable group actively 
studying social problems and working to arouse interest, very little 
is now being done, since some of our leading men have been sent 
to fields of greater opportunity. Interest and action have decreased.” 

Armand Guerrero, Illinois,—‘“By all means let us press for a 
Department of Social Service in one of the Boards of the Church.” 


Corliss P. Hargraves, Tennessee,—‘I am clear that regardless of 
similar departments within given boards, we shall still need an 
independent or non-official organization, free to criticize, to make 
constructive suggestions, to agitate, and educate in the field of 
Christian social responsibility.” 


L. O. Hartman, Mass.,—“It would be a tragedy if the MFSS 
should go out of business in these days when a tide of reaction is 
setting in.” 

Paul G. Hayes, N. D..—‘‘Present list of contributors is sufficient 
to maintain organization with a budget of twice the amount con- 
tributed. The Federation has set deep in the life of the Methodist 
Church an understanding of social issues that is constantly finding 
its way into the life of the church and community in a significant 
way. This must not be discontinued for we have not yet fulfilled 
our mission. If we cannot continue as at present, a Commission on 
Social Action after the lines of the Commission on World Peace, 
and the Commission on Evangelism.” 


Nelson P. Horn, Kansas,—‘‘Merge with the Peace Commission.” 
Edgar N. Jackson, Conn.,—“‘Continue the MFSS.” 


Recter W. Johnson, California,—‘‘Continue. The Federation will 
have work to do in the days ahead. The contest for the social 
emphasis of Christianity has just started as far as our day is con- 
cerned.” 


David D. Jones, N. C..—‘‘MFSS has been an effective instrument 
for liberal opinion in the Methodist Church. Such an instrument is 
sorely needed. It should be free of any Board.” 

Willis J. King, Georgia—“Question the continued need as a 
Methodist organization. Why not interdenominational organization 
merging together similar organizations in the several churches.” 


John C. Lazenby, Wisconsin,—‘I most emphatically wish to reg- 
ister my vote in favor of continuance of the Federation. A free and 
unofficial organization meets a need which can be met by no official 
organization. An official organization can not get too far ahead of the 
general sentiment of the denomination as a whole . . . which 
places a handicap on the type of frontier thinking which Christian 
action always demands. . . . The Federation has served as a sort of 
spearhead group. . . making the Church sensitive to many issues 
and has been responsible for Christian action which could never 
have been brought about by a denominational board. . . . I suggest 
a revision of name .. . ‘Social Service’ has in recent years come to 
have too much of the connotation of a community public service 
group. .. . Suggest ‘Christian Service’ or ‘Christian Action.’ ” 


Frank H. Littell, Connecticut,—“Continue. A carefully outlined 
program initiated, and Federation groups formed in local church, 
District and Annual Conference to affect the official position of the 
Church: stress laid on the study and action ‘cell’ as the base of 
operation. A financial structure based on local pledging-groups in 
churches. Pick out one main issue in the social situation of the 

_ church itself as an economic institution, e.g., a study of the labor 
policy of Methodist institutions (hospitals, homes, publishing 
houses) and release the results in a series of interpretative articles. 
The issuance of a series of papers as Social Questions Bulletins and 
special mimeographed bulletins.” 

Helen G. Murray, Pennsylvania,—‘‘Continue as an unofficial or- 
ganization giving Methodists a chance for advance guard and guet- 
rilla activities in the field of social action.” 

Jesse L. Murrell, Ky.—“This is no time in the world’s life to do 
away with the MESS. It should not be lost by being absorbed into 
the official relationship of the church by attachment to some Board.” 

Louis Ortmayer, Montana—“Definitely, continue. Finance and per- 
sonnel is the crux of the situation. We have no right to employ a 
_ secretary without assurance of a living salary. We have not taken 
‘this fact seriously enough. .. . We have a Social Service dinner 
at the Annual Conference session. . . . That is the time to meet our 
> of the budget . . . tell us what our part is and we will do 
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it... . We grumble about handed down apportionments but without 
facts and figures it just isn’t done. . . . For a secretary study the 
roster of the C. O. Camps. Those fellows have convictions and are 
not afraid. They are demonstrating the stuff it takes for social action. 
They will form the spearhead that will drive through to social 
righteousness in the post-war period.” 

George L. Poor, Washington,—‘“I personally feel that we need 
the Federation, and I feel that it lost a great deal of support when 
it became involved in a side issue; namely, who ought to win the 
war?” 

Edward F. Randolph, Pennsylvania,— ‘Personally I have found the 
Federation a very helpful agency for twenty years.” 

H. M. Ratliff, Texas,—‘Better to work for a Commission on 
Social Action authorized by General Conference that might combine 
World Peace Commission, or any similar group into an over-all 
Commission of Social Action. Would have support from the Church 
at large, and would be able to carry forward the best traditions of 
the MFSS. It might not always be as free as the Federation has been, 
but at the same time it would be free to move ahead of the majority 
of the church; and give leadership to social action movements. We 
might have such a body as a definite part of the Board of Education.” 

E. K. Resler, Kansas,—'‘The time has come for this work to be 
a part of one of the Boards of the Church. . . . It would be more 
effective and would be assured of support that would enable it to 
function more effectively. Much of its work is duplicated by the 
Peace Commission.” 

Miriam V. Ristine, New York,—‘“The Church needs such an un- 
official organization at this time. Would it be possible to get a rea- 
sonable budget built on the basis of pledges and make our plans 
accordingly ?”’ 

Earl A. Roadman, Iowa,—‘History is likely to reveal that the 
MFSS has been the most potent agency of Methodist in obtaining 
advancement in social, educational and economic democracy. The 
Federation is operating in the most difficult area in religious and 
social life and therefore deserves greater support in times of greater 
difficulty.” 

Kenneth H. Sausaman, Colorado, — “I do not see how with 
the two men who have ‘been’ the MFSS for years out of it, it can 
go on. Especially with the lack of support with three men in it.” 

Walter B. Spaulding, Montana,—"‘I prefer a Commission on Social 
Service that stands by itself. If such a Commission were set up by 
General Conference action the Church would curb its spirit and 
functions. But unléss we have in leadership men who are independent 
in thought and fearless in spirit such as we have had, there is little 
use in maintaining an organization such as the MFSS.” 

Leonard A. Stidley, Ohio,— ‘Carry on the MFSS in the most force- 
ful manner possible. It seems as if some one in the office, and an 
executive secretary in the field, along with the publication of an 
‘organ’ is the minimum. . . . Try to keep the organization ‘free’ 
from the Boards of the Church.” 

Walter P. Taylor, Texas,—‘“I wish that Bishop McConnell and 
Harry F. Ward would reconsider their retirement plans, and Charles 
C. Webber his resignation, and continue to lead this work.” 

Robert F. Thomas, Tennessee,—‘‘Continue the MFSS.” 

Joseph W. Thompson, Mo.,—‘By all means continue the MFSS. 
Its service is too important to be lost. . . . Would prefer part-time 
service to discontinuance.” 

Norman L. Trott, Maryland,—‘‘Do what you can with what you 
have, instead of trying to maintain an organization that the Church 
does not support. . . . Not wise to try to increase support until you 
develop a type of program that commands it.” 

‘Ralph B. Urmy, New Jersey,—‘‘The final decision should be left to 
the majority opinion of the membership of the Federation as re- 
vealed in the answers to the questionnaire and a vote in the meeting 
at Kansas City.” 

Edgar M. Wahlberg, Colorado,—‘‘Would be unfortunate not to 


‘continue the Federation. I believe it can be continued as an unofficial 


Methodist body. It would seem to me financial support can be ex- 
panded if it is approached scientifically and promoted consistently.” 

Wayne White, New York,—"‘Continue with a larger emphasis on 
Annual Conference work. Secure the services of a good executive 
secretary—with the social vision and administrative qualities to carry 


forward the traditions and expand the Federation; then secure a 


larger loyalty to the support of the work and do the job that is so 
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SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS FROM MEMBERS 
(Other than National Committee) 


Questionnaire was sent to 2000 members. Up to March 31, 261 
replies have been received. Space does not permit printing all the 
general suggestions made. We have tried to include a fair cross 
section. 

Merrill R. Abbey, Wisconsin—‘If Methodism can be brought 
to adopt an official social action body, and give it some measure of 
freedom, its work can be far more effective than under the present 
arrangement. Commission similar to the Commission on World 
Peace.” 

Joseph M. Adams, Washington,—‘Somewhere in the Methodist 
Church we must have the type of unfettered pioneering carried by 
the Methodist Federation for Social Service.” 

Carolyn E. Allen, Penn..—'‘An independent voice crying aloud in 
the name of Methodism is vital for the ongoing life of the Church.” 


O. W. Auman, Illinois,—"I do not favor a social action board or 
department authorized by the General Conference. To do its best 
work a social action organization must be independent. I strongly 
advise a change in name.” 


Newton E. Barrett, Missouri,—“History will recognize and approve 
the Federation and its prophetic work, as it will few other Church 
organizations. I marvel at the reluctance of many otherwise devoted 

; and intelligent Christians to see in it the mind of Christ and support 
a it. Secure official recognition, incorporation in one of the regularly 
constituted Boards or Commissions if we cannot secure its organiza- 
tion as an independent official . . . Commission.” 


H. D. Bollinger, Tennessee,—“A free, unofficial social service or- 
ganization is best. I would also like to see our Church have a Com- 
mission on Christian Social Action.” 


Carrie M. Brandenburg, California,—‘‘One of the most humane 
and constructive lines of work carried on by the Methodist Church.” 


Paul Burt, Illinois—“An official though untrammelled commis- 
sion, either as a part of one of the Boards or directly responsible to 
the General Conference. We must trust the Church to allow such 
group freedom. If not, we had better do something more drastic about 
the Church.” 

Clarence T, Craig, Ohio,—“An independent bureau related to one 
of the Boards, that would not be committed to approve its policies. 
It should have a General Secretary, the best teacher of social ethics in 
the Methodist Church, and a younger field secretary, who would 
handle the cultivation. Freedom from official control is splendid, but 
the price is too high, if it means the continued absence of any de- 
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: velopment of official propaganda in this field. . . . Reorganization on 
‘Tae a broader basis, a more definitely educational point of view, and one 
_ that has a much more solid and defensible theological foundation.” 


Willis K. Crosby, New York,—" ‘Defeat Free Enterprise Prop- 
_ aganda’ holds enough TNT to indicate there ought to be continued 

an independent and free line of service such as may not be carried 
on under any Church authority.” 

Ernest W. Denning, Kansas,—“Social Questions Bulletin im- 
____ proved, with shorter paragraphs, enlivened language (not so ponder- 
__ ous), use of illustrations such as those in reports of University of 


_ Chicago Round Table. More suggestions on what to do locally. A 


farm income, even when there are crops, is noticeably less 


status, As a depar 


gent understanding of the social and economic implications of our 
Christian faith.” 

Ernest J. Starr, lowa,—'‘Keep MFSS on a separate basis. The gen- 
eral Boards are too large and unwieldy and inclined to be too con- 
servative.” 

Gordon H. Ward, Virginia,—“Continue on an unofficial basis so 
as to avoid the strangulation of the prophetic voice that comes. from 
the cautiousness of official organization leaders who have to stick to 
the middle of the road in all controversial issues. There will be more 
need than ever for radical thinking and action when the post-war 
depression hits this country.” 

Paul F. Albright, Illinois,—"Preferably official but fear that at 
present there would be too much opposition from conservatives, reac- 
tionaries, and status quo folks.” 

Marion C. Bishop, Indiana,—‘‘Let the MFSS go on. Great need of 
a constructive program in this field of social action. Much of our 
present world problem comes from the lack of forward looking un- 
derstanding.” = 

Henry M. Braun, Indiana,—‘‘Methodism should have an official 
body to implement its social creed — a Commission on Social Action 
similar to its Commission on World Peace; or better, a Board that 
would combine these two. In the meantime the MFSS should be 
continued.” 

Donald S. Campbell, Idaho,—‘‘A social action group tied to the 
conservative elements of the Church would be pitiful and useless. 
The work must go on.” 


Russell E. Clay, California.—'‘Some such organization as Ameri- ~ 
can Friends Service Committee. People learn by doing.” 


Wilson G. Cole, New York,—'‘Continue if the organization can 
be financed so that the secretary is not forced to a martyr position. 
It is one of the most needed agencies of Christianity — more needed 
than ever in the new world ahead.” 


J. P. Cordero, Ohio,—‘‘Locate where a resident bishop will give 
leadership or on college campus if outstanding educator will give 
leadership. An Executive Secretary of outstanding ability, spending 
much time in the field.” 


Joseph M. Cormack, District of Columbia,—“Continue even if on 
a greatly reduced scale. MFSS should not be allowed to die. The 
large institutions of society, such as the church and the school, nec- 
essarily represent society as it is, and cannot be constructive forces to 
effect changes. Therefore we must undergo the disadvantages of an 
unofficial organization. Better to frankly dissolve than become in- ’ 
nocuous.”” RS - 


W. F. Powell, Illinois,—“Select a young man for this job and 
then let him grow into the organization. I think it ought to be — 
either a part of the Commission on World Peace or otherwise official 
and not under any other board.” eS \ 


William B. Robinson, Ohio,—"I do hope that some way may be 
found to continue the Federation as an unofficial organization. We 
need it badly now and shall need it more after this war is over. We 
will never get any place if it is made official. There will be too mu 
toning down.” 

J. C. Ruppenthal, Kansas,—"The steady trend of MFSS see 
me to point to a time when all agricultural workers and ope 
will drop out and leave the organization as strictly industrial. 


wage earners or salaried industrial workers.” é 


Lloyd B. Schear, Pennsylvania,—“MFSS should contin 
extreme left wing of the Church. I also favor the establish 
Board of Social Action. We ought to have an official lef 
an unofficial farther ‘left wing’ group. 
the Church that no Social Action Co 
This would not hinder the Federati 
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ANALYSIS AND REPORT 
of 
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AD INTERIM ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


I. “Do you favor continuation of the Fed- 


eration in substantially its present 
form?” 

1. Unconditional “yes”, 218 

2. Conditional ‘‘yes” 12 


(In case an official Commission on 
Social Action, or Department of So- 
cial Action in some one of the 
Boards, is not established ) 


3. No; prefer an official organization, 
84. 


4. Non-committal, 17. 


Il. “Annual Contributions 
MESS if continued:” 
$100; 1, $60; $35; 9, $25; 
3, $20; 7, $15; 5, $12; 49, $10; 1, $8; 
23-$7.50: 1, $6; 101, $5; 3; $4; 11, $3; 
edo 90,44, $2="1- $1.50;° 15,-. $1: 
Total, $1,831.00. 


pledged for 


Ill. “Where should headquarters be lo- 
; cated 2” 
: New York, 84 
; Chicago, 52 


Other suggestions, 57. 


. “Suggestions on salary:” 
- 3, under $2000; 7, $2000; 14, $2400- 
$3000; 161, $3000-$3600; 6, $3000- 


$4000; 4, $3600-$4000; 35, $4000- | 


$5000. 


“Will you_attend a meeting at Kansas 


encee” 
‘Yes, 40; No, 228; Indefinite, 34. 


Francis J. McConnell and Dr. Harry 


te M S constituted an ‘Ad ieee 


City at the time of General Confer- 


a 


1, PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES.—Why 
did not a larger proportion of members 
reply to the questionnaire? A total of 331 
ateplies from 2135 members represents only 
15.5. per cent. (This membership total in- 
cludes only those who have paid member- 
ship dues within the past two years.) The 
committee expected a larger response. What 
does this comparatively meager response in- 
dicate? Lack of interest? Influence of the 
social reaction so widely prevalent today? 
Uncertainty concerning the best course to 
follow in the present situation? It is diffi- 
cult to say. However, the number of replies 
is doubtless sufficient to supply a fair cross 
section of opinion of the membership as a 
whole. All geographical areas of the Church 
are represented, and the number of replies 
respectively from pastors, laymen, and wo- 
men approximately accords with the propor- 
tion of each group in the total membership. 


2. MAJORITY FAVOR CONTINU- 
ANCE.—Of those participating in the ref- 
erendum a majority favor continuance of the 
Federation in substantially its present form. 
Of a total of 331 replying to the question, 
218 favor continuance. Of these a few attach 
a condition of one kind or another to their 
affirmative reply — such as: “if adequate 
support can be secured”; “if effective lead- 
ership can be found”; “if a larger member- 
ship can be built up”, etc. Seventeen others 
give non-committal replies. 


Some favor continuance of the Federation 
only in case an official Commission on 
Social Action, or Department of Social Ac- 
tion in some one of the Boards of the 
Church, is not established. Twelve so voting 
are not included in the majority favoring 
continuance. 


_ a 


The positive character of affirmative re- 
plies is noteworthy. Characteristic statements 
are: “MESS must continue.” “This is no 
time for MFSS to fold up.” “It would be a 
tragedy if the MFSS should go o out of busi- 


ness.” “More than ever the MFSS is indis- ; 


pensable.” “Will be more needed in the | 
post-war world than ever before.” “‘Col- 


_ lapse or absorption into a Board would lower : 
ne eumonale's of the whole Christian seus ae 


__Federation has not penctesteds far enough - 


implement its. es creed. ‘ 


service of pastors and others in preparing 
bulletins and holding field conferences.” 


Many who recognize that an official or- 
ganization with assured financtal support 
would reach a wider constituency, and on 
that ground is to be favored, are convinced 
that it would not be free and unhampered. 
The clearness and strength of this convic- 
tion should be noted. Typical statements: 
“An official organization can not get too far 
ahead of the general sentiment of the de- 
nomination as a whole . . . which places a 
handicap on the type of frontier thinking 
which Christian action always demands.” 
“The large institutions of society . . . church 
and school, necessarily represent society as 
it is, and cannot be constructive forces to 
effect changes.” “A social action group tied 
to the conservative elements of the Church 
would be pitiful and useless.” ‘““When it 
becomes ‘official’ its creative value ceases.” 
“It would be throttled by the necessity to 
conform.” 


3. AN OFFICIAL SOCIAL ACTION 
COMMISSION (OR DEPARTMENT) : 
FAVORED BY MINORITY. In contrast to 
the 218 voting for continuance of the Fed- = 


“eration, 84 members prefer an official or- 


ganization. 


Some favor an official organization in 
preference to the unofficial MFSS. Typical 
statements are: “It is no longer necessary 
to keep away from ‘official’ control.” “The 
time has come for this work to be a part 
of one of the Boards of the Church.” “Make 
such concessions as may be necessary, in 
order that it may become an official part of | 
the Methodist Church.” “Do not continue. 


into the life of the Church.” 


“Some who favor continuance of the MPSS. 
believe there should also be an official or- 
ganization. ‘““MFSS should continue to be 
the extreme left wing of the Church. I als 
favor an official Board of Social Action. 
“A free, unofficial social service « 
tion is best. I would also like 
official Commission on Soc 
“Methodism should have an o 


be continued. 2 


part of the Commission on World Peace 
ae official, but not under any other 
Board.” 


Some prefer an interdenominational So- 
cial Action organization. “An interdenomi- 
national organization can accomplish more.” 
“There is urgent need for an unofficial inter- 
denominational organization.” “Join forces 
with interdenominational group.” 


4. INCREASED SUPPORT OF MESS 
BELIEVED POSSIBLE.—While some are 
discouraged by the small and altogether in- 
adequate income of the Federation, a con- 
siderable number are confident that increased 
income can be secured. Obviously, the 
amount pledged in answer to the question- 
naite (260 members pledging $1831. annu- 
ally for the quadrennium) will not provide 
an adequate budget. However, it should be 
noted that this amount is pledged by less 
than one-sixth of the total membership. 
Moreover, in recent years generous support 
has been given by certain foundations sym- 
pathetic with the objectives of the Fed- 
etation. 


Members can contribute more generously. 
In numerous instances the pledges made do 
not comport with the strength of the convic- 
tion expressed. A pledge of $2. or $5. per 
year can scarcely be said to accord with the 
expressed conviction ‘“‘the Federation is in- 
dispensable” or “thé Federation must go 
on.” Are there not many who have pledged 
$1. or $2. who could readily contribute $5.; 
and many others who have pledged $5. who 
could contribute $10. per year? 


Various plans of support, which seem 
practicable, are suggested. “I believe there 
are enough social liberals in the Methodist 
Church to support the Federation adequate- 
ly.” (a) Undertake to secure one thousand 
annual contributions of $10. each. (b) Pro- 
‘mote an underwriting of quadrennial budget 
of $10,000. per year on some such basis as 
50 subscriptions of $25.; 400 of $10.; 600 
of $5.; 500 of $2.; 250 of $1. With diligent 
effort this should be possible. (c) Secure the 
election of an Executive Committee member 
in every Annual Conference, determine an 
equitable quota for each Conference and ask 
the Executive Committee member to co- 
operate with the office in getting the full 
quota subscribed. (See suggestion of Louis 
Ortmayer, Montana) (d) “Finance the Fed- 
eration partly through Conference Federa- 
tions and quotas to be promoted at Con- 
ference sessions.” 


5. NEED FOR BROADER PROGRAM 
URGED.—While deep appreciation of the 
leadership and past services of the Federa- 
tion is expressed by many, some feel that 
a broader and more concrete program of 
local social action projects is needed, and 


_ that some way should be provided so that 


more participation by members is possible. 


More attention to the problems of agri- 
culture ts urged. “Is . . . city centered and 
ignores the social problems of 75 per cent 
of Methodist pastors that serve rural 
charges.” “The farm income, even when 
there are crops, is less than that of wage 


earners.” : 


A wider membership appeal is required. 
“The Federation has hs ae 
ed with ministers and not enough with | 


too much con- 
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laymen. In the leadership many more youth 
are needed.” 


Social action programs in Annual Confer- 
ences are necessary. “Leaders’ conferences 
and Manuals are needed to extend organiza- 
tion into the Conferences.” ‘Federation 
should get its program before all the pastors 
and laymen. Courses should be given in 
Pastors Summer Schools.” “We need help 
to develop a District and Conference pro- 
gram.” “Federation has spoken too much 
the language of economics and sociology 
and too little the language of religion. To 
the extent that it has not talked to church 
people in the terms of religion it has failed 
to gain their interest.” 


Change of name suggested. Several mem- 
bers urge change of name. Note these state- 
ments: “I strongly advise change of name.” 
“Social Action or Social Reconstruction bet- 
ter now than Social Service.” 


6. CONTINUATION OF MFSS.—On 
the basis of financial pledges in hand as 
of March 31, plus such additional support 
as seems reasonably assured, continuation 
in accord with any one of the following 
plans appears practicable: 


(1) Minimum basis, — An Office Secre- 
tary, experienced, man or woman, competent 
in research and office administration, with 
clerical assistance, to (a) manage the office, 
(b) conduct correspondence, (c) member- 
ship dues follow-up and extension of mem- 
bership (d) issue the Social Questions Bul- 
letin, and (e) develop social action pro- 
jects — all with the active cooperation of 
an enlarged Executive Committee, repre- 
sentative of all areas of the Church, in- 
volving volunteer responsibility at such 
specific points as editing the Bulletin and 
supervising social action projects. Budget 
required: Salary Office Secretary, $1800- 
$2000; rent $300; Social Questions Bulletin, 
postage, stationery, and miscellaneous, 
$1250; part-time clerical assistance $500; 
total $3850-$4050. 


(2) Alternative minimum basis,—An Ex- 
ecutive Secretary on part-time, thoroughly 
qualified, pastor or college professor, as- 
sisted by an Office Secretary, together re- 
sponsible for above functions, plus a limited 
amount of field service on the part of the 
Executive Secretary. Budget required: Salary 
(one-third to one-half time) Executive Sec- 
retary $1500 to $2000; Office Secretary, 
$1500; travel $300; part-time clerical assis- 
tance $500; other items (rent, Bulletin, 
etc.) as above, $1550; total $5350-5850. 


(3) An attempted more adequate basis, 
—An Office Secretary, as in (1) above, one 
of whose chief responsibilities shall be to 
promote, in cooperation with an enlarged 


Executive Committee, underwriting of a” 


budget of $10,000. per year for the quadren- 
nium, making possible employment of a 
full-time Exegutive Secretary and extension 
of field poe Budget required for the 
period of special promotion: for six months 
$1925; or proportionate amount monthly 
for whatever time is required. 


Us The Ad Interim Adtrinisixattt Com- 
mittee recommends: 


(a) That on the basis of results of the 
referendum, the ‘members present at the 


mot 
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Annual Meeting to be held at Kansas City, 
May, 1944, make recommendations to be 
submitted to the total membership,— 


(a) Concerning the future of MFSS 
(whether or not the Federation shall 
be continued in substantially its pres- 
ent form) 


(b) Concerning plan of continuation, if 
approved, (one of the three plans 
suggested above or modification 
thereof) 


(2) That the recommendations adopted 
be submitted to the total membership of the 
Federation for a definite “Yes” or “No” 
vote. 


(3) That, in case of a majority vote ap- 
proving continuance, the present Executive 
Committee be continued, and empowered to 
elect officers of the Federation and to pro- 
vide for the election of a new Executive 
Committee. 


(Signed) Wade Crawford Barclay, Chm. 
Lester W. Auman 
Ralph B. Urmy 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual membership meeting of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service for 
1944 will be held in Kansas City, Mo., at 
a date during the first week in May, exact 
time and place to be announced in the 
Daily Christian Advocate. Notices will be 
mailed to members who in replying to the 
questionnaire signified their intention of 
being present. 


Francis J. McConnell, President 
Harry F. Ward, Secretary 
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